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Anthologies and Translations 

why in reading Heine entire one comes to care for his 
prose more than for his poetry. Much of his poetry trans- 
lates well into prose, and as a translator Heine himself is 
a success. His Byron pieces in German are better than 
Byron. There is in Heine, too, an American interest which 
as yet has not been fully noted. Heine was not only read by 
American poets at the time when many of them were flow- 
ering in the thirties, forties and fifties — he was absorbed 
by them. This was the period when German was the second 
tongue of educated Americans, and it was Heine's ready verse, 
his Liebkosen sentiment, easily read, easily adopted, with which 
they weakened their own poetry. Mr. Untermeyer's intro- 
duction is a start for a real controversy as to Heine's worth 
as a poet. There are many reasons why he is not a great 
poet; his lyric sweetness is too often only sweetish, and his 
lyric cry is never anything but a personal hurt, or at best 
only what he himself called his W estbstliche Spleen. 

Ellen Fitzgerald 

STRAINS OF YESTERDAY 

Glad of Earth, by Clement Wood. Laurence Gomme. 
Main Street and Other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. George 

H. Doran Co. 

With the War has come to all the want, sudden where 
it did not exist before, emphatic where it did, of intenser 
realization of life; and the problems and aspirations that 
are Mr. Wood's themes, on which he plays with insufficient 
or unconvincing mastery, and the fancies and sentiments 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. Kilmer has chosen to sing, with a simplicity of style 
that almost exasperates, seem pale by the light of what have 
become common hopes and fears. There is little peace, even 
in Main Street; and to quarrel with Social Doctors and to 
slap mayors vigorously on the back, seem unworthy futile 
things to do. The world is out of tune with songs that 
yesterday might have charmed or quickened it. The pity 
of these books is chiefly that they were born beyond their 
time. Magic potency they have none to cheat this nightmare 
present; their virtue is rather one that requires whole heart- 
edness on the part of the reader to become effectual, and 
the reader's heart is out of him and "over there." But of 
both poets the critic faculty may observe that their utterance, 
at its best — Mr. Wood's in New Roads and Mr. Kilmer's in 
The Proud Poet — does possess "a past of experience and a 
future of power." 

Mr. Kilmer is already at the front, in Flanders, or in 
France; although he has a growing family, he was one of 
the first to volunteer. That gesture is worthy many a vol- 
ume, and to such a poet the experience of war cannot but 
prove ennobling and enriching. We pray, as for victory, 
that he may return to us having tasted, in the sleep between 
battles, the "milk of Paradise." As for Mr. Wood, we 
know his lyric restlessness and do not imagine him asleep 
over the laurels the city of Newark grew for him; but, 
fully awake to the spectacle of these tremendous years, ris- 
ing to the full measure of his day. 

Salomon de la Selva 
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